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many studios in the old lands and the new. To say of a young 
American painter, who has had a thorough training in Europe, 
that he is conservative in his methods and practices, is in these 
times conspicuously eulogistic. 

Mr. William Starbuck Macy is such a young painter. He 
was born in New Bedford, Massachusetts, on the nth of Septem- 
ber, 1853, and has studied Art in Munich four years — two years 
under Professor Velten, and two years by himself. He went to 
the Bavarian capital in 1875, returned to this country in 1879, and 
took a studio in the Young Men's Christian Association Building, 
in New York City. To the Paris Exhibition of 1878 he contributed 
a large landscape— the largest he has ever painted — which is now 
owned by Mr. J. Henry Harper, and was hung recently in the ill- 
fated gallery of the Hahnemann Hospital Fair, in the Madison 
Square Garden, New York City. The terrible disaster which in- 
terrupted the festivities of that event, and which destroyed many 
oil-paintings, did not touch Mr. Macy's work. For five years he 
has contributed regularly to the National Academy exhibitions, 
and for three years to the Society of American Artists' exhibitions. 
He has a summer studio at New Bedford. He recently made a 
sketching tour on the Red River, between Dakota Territory and 
Minnesota. He was gone two months, and the results of his trip 
appeared in an article in Harper's Magazine. He has painted 
also in water-colours, and he expects soon to begin etching. 
Mr. J. Abner Harper owns one of his oil-paintings. Another one, 
entitled ' On the Seine,' was recently on exhibition at Reichard's 
Gallery, in Fifth Avenue. Last winter Mr. Macy held a sale of 
pictures painted chiefly by Munich artists, and collected by him 
during his residence abroad. His landscapes are usually peace- 
ful river or wood scenes, realistic in spirit, academic in drawing, 
honest in dealing with the scenes which they depict, and, as far as 
colour is concerned, not offensive to the laws of tonality as these 
are understood by the best modern painters. The example which 
we have engraved, ' A Forest Scene,' was at the last exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design. The snow-covered ground, 
from which lift tall birch-trees with many-tinted barks, is strong, 
simple, and full of tenderness as well as character. 

In a recently published essay, a modern writer advances the no- 
tion that Art is really but " a point of view," and genius but " a 
way of looking at things." That is to say, Art is a matter entirely 
subjective, residing in the artist's mind, and constituting a bias of 
action — a prejudice, if we please ; so that if a figure-painter looks 



at men, women, and children, simply as so much "still-life," capa- 
ble of being "worked up " into a picture, he is beyond the reach 
of argument, because he has been painting from his point of view, 
and been loyal to his internal guide. If he sacrifices form, com- 
position, story, light, air, and perspective, to a certain result which 
he calls tone, he is not a subject for conversion or a change of 
heart ; he has simply been painting from his point of view. If he 
discards textures in order that he may frolic in colour, he is beyond 
the reach of criticism or suggestion ; it is his point of view that 
saves him. Mr. Macy's works display no evidence that he cherishes 
such a dogma. In his eyes, doubtless. Art is as objective as sci- 
ence, and the principles of Art are generalisations from the works 
of Art which, in various ages and among many nationalities, have 
been recognised as such. Slowly and surely have they been un- 
folding themselves, and their unfolding is not yet finished. The 
process is the process of evolution, and this will prevent Art from 
becoming a thing fixed or dead. Evermore it must continue to 
unfold, but meanwhile its present is related to its past, and is an 
outcome of it ; so that the artist is conservative as well as pro- 
gressive, the servant of law and the son of freedom. In Mr. 
Macy's pictures you see respect for authority, instead of a swing- 
ing away from Nature herself, and from the traditions of the schools. 
Revolution, he might say, is, of course, respectable ; all the schools 
were born of revolution ; but when they pulled down they were 
able to build again, and their foundations were not only not differ- 
ent from those of their predecessors, but in all respects the same. 
It was only the superstructure that was different. This artist, in 
his twenty-seventh year only, has not, it may be supposed, per- 
fected his style or developed his powers. His growth hereafter 
will probably be in the direction of seizing firmly that which is 
specific in natural scenes, and also of so portraying that which is 
specific that there shall be enough to support it comfortably. In 
other words, Mr. Macy's landscapes in the future will doubtless 
increase in essential truth and in pictorial sentiment. The promi- 
nence which our younger artists, who have studied in Europe, 
have recently obtained, has no parallel. In the twinkling of an 
eye they have been set upon pedestals as high as those occupied 
by men twenty years older than themselves, with the expectation 
or the assumption that they would conduct themselves with gal- 
lantry and valour as demi-gods. The situation is a trying one, but 
they have met its emergencies to the satisfaction at least of their 
admirers, and to the quickening of some of their older rivals. 



THE ARTS OF WAR. 



A WALL-PAINTING IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 




HIS composition, replete with beauty and pro- 
claiming high culture in its conception, will do 
much to redeem the English school from the 
stigma that has long attached to attempts at 
mural decoration and monumental art. The 
subject of the composition is signified by the 
title, ' The Arts of War.' A goodly high-born 
company are busily accoutring their handsome figures in armour ; 
on the right is a youthful group trying the metal of their swords ; 
next to them come the testers of crossbows ; while earnest work 
is reserved for a bevy of fair maidens who, sitting in the fore- 
ground, embroider banners for knights. 

The composition of the picture conforms to strict symmetry of 
lines and balance of masses : the gallants on the right with swords 
find an echo in those on the left decked in glistening armour. 
And the arrangement is made all the more compact, and becomes 
even literally "architectonic," by reason of the importance given 
to the architectural background. In the midst a Gothic portal 
rears its machicolated summit above the city wall, and in the 
front, on either side, the figures are ranged along the foreground. 
The scene and action are laid in that less familiar Gothic period 
which in Tuscany preceded the Renaissance. The precise locality 
is left a little to the imagination, yet the lily-flowers above the gate- 



way, a picturesque tower resembling that of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
and a spacious dome like to Brunelleschi's vault, sufficiently pro- 
claim the city of Florence. The actual spot is probably on the 
side of San Miniato, and therefore not very distant from the scene 
of the ' Cimabue Procession,' as depicted in bygone years by the 
President. The date may be guessed as about the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; it cannot well be later, because the crossbow is 
not displaced by cannon and fire-arms. The growth of aloes on 
the city wall is probably an anachronism, inasmuch as the plant is 
said to have been first introduced to Italy from Mexico, a conti- 
nent then undiscovered. The historic epoch here signified was 
most stirring and signal ; the strife between the Guelfs and the 
Ghibelines had raged fiercely; at length the Medici obtain su- 
preme sway, and Cosmo is adjudged " the father of his country." 
But the struggle for power among the hostile factions was hot and 
unremitting. The scene here circumstantially narrated may there- 
fore be taken as the prelude to one of the many frays fought out 
in fevered blood by the passionate youths of Tuscany. 

This wall-picture is somewhat inaccurately announced by the 
Department of Science and Art as a " fresco." In the old method 
it is well known the wall was laid over with wet or " fresh " mor- 
tar, into which the artist's colours sank before the surface had 
time to dry. Sir Frederick Leighton had the choice of five or 
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more processes — "fresco buono," tempera or " secco," encaustic 
or "wax," and lastly " water-glass," as used by Kaulbach in Ber- 
lin, and by Maclise at Westminster. These he severally discarded 
in favour of a spirit vehicle invented by that most skilled amateur, 
Mr. Gambler Parry, who has exemplified the merits of his dis- 
covery in the wall-paintings in Highnam Church and in Ely Cathe- 
dral. This medium, with its attendant manipulation, was de- 
scribed many years ago in the pages of the Ecclesiologist. The 
vehicle is a mixture of wax, resin, oil of lavender, and artist's 
copal. The wall, which is plaster of a strongly granulated sur- 
face, is saturated with this composition, " the object of these 
washes being to key the prepared surface deeply in the pores with 
a material which dries into the wall as hard as stone, and leaves a 
surface white, solid, absorbent, and of a good texture for painting. 
When the cartoon is traced on the wall," continues Mr. Parry, 
" let a part of a design be chosen, enough for a day's work, and 
washed over thinly with oil of spike or highly rectified turpentine, 
the object being to open the surface, which will then be painted 
into and dry in one solid mass by the evaporation of the volatile 
oils." The further directions are, that all the colours should be 
ground up in the aforesaid medium of wax, resin, spike, lavender, 
and copal, and the vehicle for painting in which the brush is 
dipped must be the same as the wall-wash, the intent being that 
" throughout, from the first preparation of the wall to the last 
touch of colour laid upon it, the whole mass may be perfectly 
homogeneous." Mr. Gambier Parry pleads in favour of his pro- 
cess that.it "meets all the requirements of wall-painting, with 
little risk of injury from the action of our climate, avoiding the 
objections to other systems, and retaining all that is good and 
effective in them." 

Sir Frederick Leighton, more than fifteen years ago, proved the 
practicability of this process in a noble work of mural decoration 
which he executed as the reredos to a church at Lyndhurst, on the 
borders of the New Forest. The theme is ' The Wise and the 
Foolish Virgins ; ' the figures, nineteen in number, are about life- 
size ; the wall-space covered is about twenty-four feet long by eight 
feet wide. The artist, while engaged on the picture, wrote in 
February, 1864, to Lord Elcho as follows: 

" As I am, to the best of my belief, the only professional painter 
who has worked with Gambier Parry's spirit fresco, it may be con- 
venient to you to refer to my unfinished works at Lyndhurst. I 
therefore send you two or three details which may interest your 
audience. The merits of the material are chiefly these : Great 
similarity of result to buono-fresco, which it approaches so nearly 
as to deceive any one not conversant with the practice of painting ; 
great scope of colour, as it embraces the whole oil-palette, and is 
not subjected to any of the limitations which are peculiar to fresco ; 
great facility of manipulation, admitting of washes, impasto, and 
glazing within the space of a very few hours ; little or no change 
in the drying, not more than in water-colour drawing on absorbent 
sketching-paper — Harding's, for instance ; facility of retouching, 
as the surface is always soluble in spirit, though proof against 
water. The only point in which it is inferior to real fresco is in 
the absence of that pure crystalline quality of light so peculiar to 
the latter. On the other hand, it has in great degree that other 
quality of fresco which is the Alpha and the Omega of all grand 
monumental work — gravity — dignity." 

The style and treatment of ' The Arts of War ' not unnaturally 
correspond with the chronology. In Florence at this period Cima- 
bue had long before painted his Madonna, Giotto had raised his 
Campanile, Orcagna the Loggia, Ghiberti the Gates ; but as yet 
neither Michael Angelo nor Raphael was born. Accordingly, the 
style adopted is fitly, but scarcely necessarily, pre-Raphaelite, not 
in the naturalistic direction commonly known under that watch- 
word, but in the Italian sense of the term. Indeed, the President, 
in the manner he espouses, recurs to an early love pledged in ' The 
Cimabue Procession,' painted just a quarter of a century ago. Not 
only is the style Tuscan — that adopted by the earlier masters of 



Florence, Pisa, and Sienna — but the types equally are Italian — a 
race of poets when young, and of philosophers when aged — a peo- 
ple prone to pleasure, responsive to the impulse of the passing 
moment, and sensitive to impressions of beauty. Such a people, 
when they arm for war, do not show themselves of the stalwart 
frame and rough demeanour of our northern recruits and volun- 
teers, capable of using fists or bludgeons in default of swords. 
Italian patriots, as here depicted, pose themselves in graceful atti- 
tudes, carry their elegant persons with a consciousness of good 
looks that deserve to be set off to advantage, and altogether dis- 
port themselves as diletlaiiti in the art of war. It may be said 
of this picture that it is toned down to the sentiment of the melan- 
choly Jaques, " most musical, most melancholy," or at least inoody 
and meditative. Of the colours it is a little difficult to speak with 
certitude ; they are not gay, neither are they sad ; they are not 
festive, as in Venice under Veronese, neither are they intoned with 
the deep and lustrous harmonies of Perugino in Umbria. Per- 
haps, as it is likely, they owe a certain accommodating compromise 
and concord to the schools of modern Germany. Positive colours 
are broken into tertiaries ; the blues become slaty ; the reds, which 
are in danger of being super-dominant, make an escape into rus- 
sets. The light and shade, as most consonant with mural deco- 
ration, are evenly distributed throughout ; nowhere occurs a burst 
of positive sunshine, and yet the scene is animated by an agreeable 
glow, as if an outburst were imminent. This is the effect which 
the most practised wall-painters have ever striven for. Then, as 
to the perspective, equal consideration has been given ; the pano- 
ramic treatment adopted by the early painters in the Campo Santo, 
Pisa, is wisely surrendered ; hence, instead of several " points of 
sight," the composition everywhere converges to one centre, which 
fitly coincides with the focus of interest and of incident. The 
draperies, in like manner, show a happy compromise : thcty are 
not academic, neither are they quite naturalistic ; they belong 
rather to the generic class commended by the painter's illustrious 
predecessor. Sir Joshua Reynolds. And so also as to realistic 
detail ; the execution stops short of illusion ; material and texture 
are not imitated. In short, appeal throughout is made, not to the 
senses of the spectator, but to the intellect and imagination. 

Candid criticism gives to praise greater value ; now, therefore, 
in conclusion, let warm tribute be paid to this eclectic and scholarly 
product. The picture is more than a studied compromise or care- 
ful compilation ; it is a living creation. It is not overburdened 
with antiquarian lore : the weapons of war do not appear rusted 
as in a museum, but are ready for urgent emergency, and the 
whole situation is not reinoved centuries away into the remote 
backgrounds of time or the obscure by-paths of history, but is 
brought in open daylight before the eye vividly as a drama, indi- 
vidual and living. Moreover, medievalism is here suffused and 
softened by the spirit of romance, and naturalism loses all rugged- 
ness under the graces which flow from idealism. A painter of 
imagination loves to call into being a scene such as shall satisfy 
the mind's desires for the perfect ; thus the forms are modelled to 
a high generic type, and coloured by warm poetic thought. It is 
the fate of Sir Frederick Leighton to live in a time when, as but 
too justly deplored by his fellow-Academician, Mr. G. F. Watts, 
" Art is treated as a plaything and nothing more," when the " sense 
of beauty is passing away as a natural possession," and when it 
becomes a question whether a serious and a thought-begotten Art 
which can claim rightful companionship with literature and science 
is for us any longer possible. This picture proves such possibility. 
Sir Frederick Leighton has won his present position by no light 
labours ; he has sought to express noble thought in noble form ; 
he has studied typical truths and symmetric lines ; he has mas- 
tered the laws by which complex compositions can be carried out 
with exactitude, laws which have given stability to liistoric schools ; 
in the words of a Prime Minister, " he has conceived of the beauti- 
ful, and has created it." 

J. Beavington Atkinson. 



